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GENERAL STATEMENT 



THE CLAIM OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 



THE UNITED STATES. 



By the 3d clause of the Gt!i section of the compact made with the 
State of Alabama on her admission into the Union, 3d March, 1S19, 
it is stipulated ," (hat five per cent, of ihe nett proceeds of the lands ly- 
ing within the said territory, and which shall be sold by Congress, from 
and after the 1st day of September in the year 1819, after deducting 
all expenses incident to ihe same, shall be reserved " for internal im- 
provements, '• of which ihree-fifihs shall be applied under direction of 
the legislature thereof, (the Stale) and two-fifths under the direction of 
Congress," 

By the 3d section of the act of 3d May, 1832, it is enacted, "that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time, and whenever 
the quarterly accounts of public moneys of the several land offices in the 
Stateof Alabama, shall be settled, pay three per cent, ofthe nett proceeds 
of the sales of the lands of the United States lying within the State of 
Alabama," &.C., "to such person or persons as may or shall be au- 
thorized by the legislature of the State of Alabama to receive the same." 

A subsequent act surrendered the two per cent, fund also to the 
State. 

Under the foregoing stipulation and provision, (he U. S. made seve- 
ral adjuslmenis ofthe accounts of lands sold in Alabama, and from time 
to time allotted to the State certain sums alleged to be the full amount 
due to the Stale. In 1S48 the State had reason to distrust (he accu- 
racy of these settlements, and her Legislature passed an act for the ap- 
pointment of an agent to revise them. On this revision at the Treasury 
Department, it was ascertained and admitted that .$103,991 20, which 
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had accrued lo tlie Slaie b'etween (he years 1S20 and 1831 , bad not 
been paid, though unquestionably due; and this sum was therefore paid 
in January last. 

The Stale, pui'suant to a lale act of her legislature, now claims in- 
terest on this deferred paytnent. Freely admitting that, as a general 
rule, ihe United States are not liable (o interesl, and ought not to pay 
it, yet the State, in common with all the officers of the Government, and 
every Congress since '76, is also aware that (here are exceptions to the 
rule. Il is undeniable that cases occur in which principle and usage 
demand the payment of interest by the United Slates as the due meas- 
ure of justice. Numerous precedents exist of (his practice. 

Alabama claims (hat hers is a case of this peculiarity. She asks but 
that, which is strictly just. Although injured by detention of moneys, 
which were hers by purchase and payment of consideration, yet she 
would silently submit to the loss, did she not also feei it right that she 
should appeal lo national justice. To it she does appeal, not for a fa- 
vor, but a r^Ai; a right, if purchaseand payment on the one hand, 
withholding and injury on the other, combined with precedent, princi- 
ple, and the highest usages of Ihe country, can creafe a right against a 
power which is liable only (hrough the spontaneous action of her own 
repi-esentalives. 

Exhibit "A" sets out the particulars and arithmetical data of (he 
claim. Should itj however, fail to receive the anticipated recognition 
of Congress, then the Slate presents another, and enlirely dislinct claim; 
one which she would not advance but in case of the denial of her prior 
claim. This secondary one none will contest. It is merely for repay- 
ment to Ihe State of moneys which she overpaid to the United Slates, 
through Ihe error of the laller; moneys which she did not owe, and 
which are in truth her property in ihe United States' treasury. The 
particulars of this matter aro-giren in exhibit B. 

Wilh this brief outline of the claim under consideration, we proceed 
to its slalement "in exienso" in the following argument. 
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ARGUMENT 



The claim of Alabama, seeking a just compensation fot wrong and 
injury, may at first seem a matter of exclusive interest lo Jierself; Ijut 
it will soon appear that in asserting her own rights she advocates, also, 
a great principle for all the Stales, but especially for those who, like her, 
have compacts with the United States containing mutual stipulations. 
Her claim presents grave questions. It involves the consideration of 
the extent of practical obligation imposed on the United States by their 
own compact; whether ihey may leave their covenants unperformed; 
and if unperformed, and injury results, whether the injured State is lo 
receive any, and wliat compensation. 

The claim of Alabama arises under the compact of March 2, 1S19, 
made upon her admission into the Union. It contains ihe provisions 
common to new States. Amongtheseare the mutual stipulations, which 
had their being in the early policy of the United Slates. This policy 
was suggested by the condition of the country at that day. The Fede- 
ral Government found itself possessed of a vast, and, except by the In- 
dian, an unpeopled territory. To encourage settlement on the public 
lands, to swell the treasury by their sale, and to build up new States, 
was deemed a wise pohcy. As territories passed into States, and as star 
after star was added to the Union, public burthens decreased, and an 
additional pillar was placed under the common fabric. 

Hence arose the policy found in the admission compacts of nearly all 
the new Stales, commencing with Ohio, in 1802. This policy con- 
sisted in something to be done by the State on the one side, and the 
United Stales on the other. The Slate was lo surrender lo the United 
States all waste lands, and to abstain from taxing public lands for 5 years 
after their sale. 

As an equivalent iherefor, the United States were to pay (he State 5 
per cent, of ihe nett proceeds of land sales, for roads and other improve- 
ments— three -fifths to be expended by Ihe Stale, and two-fifths by ihe 
General Government. In some instances, the whole 5 per cent, was 
under the control of Ihe Stale. 

The exemption from taxation for 5 years, and ihe pledge of one- 
iwenlieth of his purchase money to the making of improvements in his 
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State, induced the emigrant (o purchase, while the Srale'e per centage 
stimulated her also » promote the sales of public land. 

The wisdom of this policy is beat commended by its success, It is 
continued to this day; and out of 245 millions of acres of public lands, 
$94,571,339 have passed into the public treasury since the origin of 
the land system. 

These mutual stipulations were obviously the equivalents for each 
other. The United Slates swelled her treasury at the cost of the State, 
but agreed to compensate her by a per centage. On the other hand, 
the Stale was enriched by this pledge of one-lwentielh of the proceeds 
of land sales; but it was no gratuity; she purchased it, and dearly too. 
Taxation is the highest attribute of sovereignty. Its exercise is neces- 
sary to Stale existence; and in waiving it, the iS(a(e paid just that 
amount of bonus to promote the sales of public lands. 

For the performance of the covenants of the United States, no secu- 
rity was given but that of their pledged faith. Nothing, however, was 
left to the faith of the Stale. Due performance by her was secured 
beyond the possibility of hazard. The prohibition of taxation, when 
assented to by Alabama, was an impassable barrier to its exercise. An 
attempt to lax earlier could not be enforced. But on the United Slates 
no such iron compulsion rested. Good fait/i wns the only guarantee 
given to the State, and Alabama now cites that faith to respond to her 
appeal in the Congress of the Nation. 

The claim to tliis good faith is greatly strengthened by the fact that 
the 'live years" of non-taxation (as stipulated in the compact) was 
unexpectedly swelled to a period ranging from 10 to 17. This 
extraordinary enlargement arose from the old system of sales. Lands 
were then sold on a credit — |- paid down, the balance in 2, 3, and 4 
years, with interest, and a year's grace was then added. Mean while 
the purchaser went into possession, but he did not get his patent, nor 
was the land deemed to " be sold," until full and final payment of his 
purchase money was made. The United States claimed, and enforced 
the claim, that the 5 yeats of non-taxation did not commence till then. 
If a Stale taxed earlier than five years after the purchaser's final pay- 
ment, and sold for non-payment, the land office invariably refused to 
recognise the title of the tax-purchaser, and even to accept from him, 
as a mere lax-purchaser, the balance of purchase money. This doc- 
trine and practice are set forth in Attorney General Wirt's opinion, and 
Commissioner Meig's report, (See exhibit, "C") 
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Not one out oi" a luiniired piircliasers paiJ regularly. A gieat mass 
of overdue balances gradually accrued, and finally relief laws were 
enacted, extending llie time of payment from 1809, year by year, to 
iy2l. Then hy other measures piircliases were kept alive, so that the 
balances did not expire until 1831 . 

During iliis period, from the first relief law in 1S09, lo their expira- 
tion in 1831 , large quantities of settled land in the fund Slates were 
■deemed lo be "«o; ,\oW' until 1831, and on ihem the 5 years of non- 
taxation commenced to run only in that year. Yet all these lands had 
been senled and improved prior to 1820, and some of ihem 10 years 
earlier. In fad it is impossible to state with exactness the length to 
whicli the taxation limit enlarged itself. All that can be said is, that 
on all credit sales in Alabama, the actual taxation limit was not less 
than 10, nor more than 17 yeare. 

This unexpected and most serious addition to the State's part of the 
compact adds powerful weight lo the claim, she otherwise has, for the 
prompt performatice by the United Slates of the compensating covenant. 

Having thus introduced the origin and nature of these compacts be- 
tween l!ie Federal Government and the fund Slates, and having ex- 
hibited die respective positions of the parties, k is proper next to inquire 
to what extent ihe United States have performed /Aeir covenants. 

The facts — facts of record — compel the assertion that the United 
Slates have been in default, in continued and unjustifiable default, to 
most, if not to all, Ihe fund States. They posiponed their per cenlage; 
and when paid, the amount was not the true sum. For many years, 
Ihe moneys due lo Stales were retained in, and enriched the National 
Treasury. Errors of singular unnorinily in favor of the United States, 
and against (he States, characterize their ex parte accounts of this fund; 
and, finally, a true settlement was attained by the States only through 
an expensive agency. 

These remarks apply with most force to the early days of the Govern- 
ment. In modern times, it is cheerfully conceded that the departmental 
officers have been, and now are, faithful and accurate in their accounts. 
But the evidence of facts justifies the charge that has been alleged. 
Within the lost four years, live of the fund Stales appointed agents to 
revise their accounts. Four of itiese accounts have been fully restated, 
and one of ihern partially. Each restatement disclosed the same facts 
and the same result. Error was in every account. Just credits had 
been wJtliheld, and balances weie found due to all, to wU; 
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To Ohio, ^65,749 09 

TolnUiana, 49,5^3 TO 

To Illinois, 26,025 63 

To Mississippi, 2,576 89 (parlini stnleiueni ouly) 

To AlaUiim, 103,991 20 
In the aiae of Alabarrm, ihe last of lliese revisions, a very serioug 
faci lespeciing ull tiiese accounts was first ascenaineU and admitied. 
Il was (he entire omission "/a large item of ihe proceeds of tales. Its 
magnitude may Ije inferred from tlie fact, that in ihe case of Alabama 
it amounled lo ^2,131,105 06. The proceeds thus oinhled were pay- 
ment made under rhe Itelief laws. VViien the price of land was re- 
duced Irom SJ2 to ^i 25 per acre, purchase moneys (iial had previously 
become forfeited on account of failure of full payment, were in many 
cases restored, lo enable liie purchase fu be cotiipleted ai the reduced 
rale. The pufchaser was also empowered to relinijuish one or more 
tracts of land , on wJiich partial payments had been made, and to apply 
iheae paymenis to complete the purchase money on a tract retuitied. 
The payjnents thus made, by restored forfeitures and relintjuishmenls, 
were wiiolly wiihhelcl from the account of sales; and although many 
millions of acres in the several Stales were paid for with mcneys from 
these sources, the Slates received no per centage thereon. They were 
not even aware of such proceeds, until Lhe Alabama agency discovered 
and disclosed the fact. In consequence of it, Ohio, Indiana, liiinois, 
and Mississippi have again restated, or are now test itmg, then accounts, 
lo add lo iheir former balance the sums whu,h die iloo then due under 
ilie discoveries of Alabama. She is iheieforc entitled to the considera- 
tion of her sister Stales for the establishment ot this (.otnmon right. 

The error that omitted tiiese proceeds leceives sirong comment ia 
the fact, that oui of four departments of the Goveinnient uhich had 
jurisdiction of the Alabama principles,* not one officer questioned the 
propriety of inserting ihem. 

• These grave facts, perpetuated on the Government records, sustain 
the allegation of default on the pari, of the United States in the per- 
formance of their fund obligations. And ia there excuse for t!iis failure 
lo render the just account that is now acknowledged? The United 
Slates possessed all the requisites for a fair adjustment: lands, sales, 
officery, books, were al! their own. Complexity there was none. A 
simpler matter of account cannot be proposed! Why, then, has the 

' The Land Ollice, Secretary of Interior, Atlorney Qeneral, and 1st Camplroller. 
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crealion of an expensive agency been necessary to ilie atlnininenl of 
jusiice by ihe Slates? This pregnant fact, taken in connexion with 
the uniformity of error in fiivor of the Unitei! Slates, naturally sugo:esia 
(lie inquiry whether there be any, anO what, remedy for these many 
wrongs. 

Before proceeding lo this consideration, however, we will recapitu- 
late our argnmenl thus far. 

We have shown — 

ls(. The origin of the "fund" compact, to wit, in the policy to pro- 
mote the sale of public lands, 

2d, That the 5 per cent, fuml^nd the non-taxation were the equi- 
valents for each other. 

3d. 'I'liaC the compact, assented lo by the Suite, effeciually secured 
Ihe performance of ihe non-inxaiion stipulation, 

4ih. That the United Stales so construed their land laws as to extend 
Ihe five years of non-taxation to a period ranging from ten to seventeen 
years. 

5ih. That the Stales had no security from the United States other 
than their plighted faith for the performauL-.e of the compact on their 
part. 

6th. That the claim of ihe State to this fund was enhanced by the 
unexpected and serious extension of ihe non-taxation period. 

7th. That the United Slates had the adjustment of the account en- 
tirely (0 themselves. 

8ih. That the keeping of the fund account was a simple task: that 
palpable errors exisiei! therein; among which was the entire omission 
of one distinct class of proceeds, amounting, in Alabama alone, to over 
two millions of dollars. 

9lh. That Ihe facts sustain a case of grave and inexcusable default 
on the part of the United Slates. 

It will be observed ihat the foregoing remarks are justified by ndniit- 
leJ fads. The charge which they sustain is, ihe staling of erroneous 
accounts, and the omission therein of appropiiate items. To this 
chat^e is now to be added another, and, if possible, a greater one, to 
wit, the withholding for inany years the sums which their own ac- 
counts showed to be due to the Stale. 

The compact with Alabama entitled her to an expenditure of 5 per 
cent, in improvements for her benefit — three-fifths at her own discre- 
tion, and two-fifths by the United Stales. The meaning of the com- 
pact clearly is, that ihe payments shall be made immediately — as faat 
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as moneys for land sales come into the Treasury. The hingnage of 
ihe coimpaci is,"ibal5 per cenl.o/" the neil proceeds sliall be reserved," 
&.C., not 5 per cent, oul of the proceeds, or arising from them, but an 
acRaal liypolhecaiioii of one-lwentielh of the original proceeds them- 
selves. This language contemplated an immediate ownership in, and 
of course an immediate use of, (he fund as soon as it could conveni- 
ently be paid over. That It was so underslood by the parties, is evi- 
dent from the provision made by law for executing it. In May, 1822, 
an act executory of the compacts with Alabama and other fund Slates 
was passed, directing (he Secrelaiy of llie Treasury "from time lo 
Ume , whenever the quarterly/ accounts of public moneys of Ike several 
land o^es should be settled ," lo pay the 3 per cent. Therefore, in 
Older to faithfulli/ perform ihe compact, pro/Ji/?; payment was requi- 
site. Mere payment at some undefined future time would not satisfy 
it j nor would any thing short of actual payment on the quarterly ad- 
ptslmeiil of the accounts. 

This was also just on general principles. If the 5 per cent, was re- 
ally lo be an equivalent or substitute for taxation. Us time of payment 
ought lo take the place of the tax, thus to aid ibe Stale, wlien her trea- 
sury was deprived of its legitimate resource by iiixalion. 

Every settlement on public lands brought with it increased burdens 
to the Slate. The new seUler and his family swelled the population 
which claimed the protection of the Stale. In proportion to the popu- 
lation must be the domestic representation, the judiciary, police, roads, 
&.C., and other incidents to society. All these are charges on the Slate. 
Her resources lie in taxation. When this right is unfettered, she can 
easily provide for her wants by an ei^uable lasation on property. The 
increase of population, in this case, does not augment the public bur- 
dens, because the new settler tenders for taxation hia new home. He 
brings with him the elements of a self- disc barge of the cost which at- 
taches to his citizenship. In such a case, all is well; but in that o{ tax- 
ation fettered, ns in the case under consideration , the eijuilibrium is 
lost, and the State must look elsewhere for relief from the burdens of 
an increasing population. The compact professes to substitute for lax- 
aiion 5 per cent, of the settler's payment; but it is no substitute, if 
susceptible of indefinite delay. Prompt paynieot-^payment at the ve- 
ry (inte when the settler augments the public burdens, and when his 
property, otherwise taxable, is exempt under the contract, is Ihe very es- 
sence and soul of its stipulations. 
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Ttiu3 sound piincijiie concurs wiih (he compact and witli Uie law of 
1823 in establishing immediate payment as one of ilie revjiiisiles called 
for by a failliful performance of the compact. 

Besides this, however, mere payment does nol satisfy an obligation, 
unless made on the day wlien due. Money is more valuable to a parly 
at some periods than at others. In early years, the State's means are 
small. She has much to do, and all to be done at once. Then her 
moneys are most beneficial, and the wiihholding of them ibe most in- 
jurious; and if wilfully withheld by an able debtor, she is fairly entitled 
to compensation, as the measure of the damage sustained by (he deten- 
tion, and of the benefit derived by the debtor from the useof her money. 
Lei us apply these principles to the case of Alabama. It has been 
seen that there was error and wrong, in respect to her three per cent. — 
(he portion payable (o the State. Do we find, in the performance of 
the iwo per cent, branch of the compact, any thing to redeem the evils 
of the other? Far from it. On (he contrary, there the wrong is even 
deeper — the evil yet greater. The United States agreed to expend 
the two per cenl. fund, and to do so as fast as received at the treasury. 
Yet for twenty-two years that fund lay in their treasury, unexpended, 
save for the United Slates wants; and these the years of Alabama's 
greatest need of commercial facilities and her smallest means for their 
construction ! Though error existed in (he threeper cent, account, a part 
of it was paid, but not a dollar of the two per cent., until 1841 and 
1842. Its amount, as then adjusted at the Treasury, was $238,405.21, 
This large sum, purchased by Alabama for a specific use by her lost 
taxation, had up to this period only enriched the United States. 

It might be here asked, ought nol the United Stales to render com- 
pensation for this withholding of a trust fund from (he cestui que trust? 
but Alabama desires to prefer no claim that is not well assured by the 
highest principles of justice. She therefore passes by this item , waiving 
any claim upon it, and alluding to it only as proof of the serious default 
of the United Slates in the time of payment of acknowledged dues. 

The claim she presents is limited to that portion of her purchased 
fund which was found due to her by the late restatement of her ac- 
count in the Treasury Deparimeni , and paid in January last. It arose 
from introducing into the account the previously omitted payments for 
lands made by restored forfeitures and relinquishments. Their gross 
sum exceeded two millions of dollars. The State's per cenlage on it 
was ^103,991 20. She now claims interest on the deferred payment 
of this balance. For statement thereof see exhibit A. The precise 
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amount of each pnymerU, wiih the dale of accrual lo (lie Sinlo, are set 
out (Jistinclly in the resiated account. One-half accrued in 1S2I , and 
the other half hetween that and 1831— an average period of twenty-five 
years. During ihese twenty-five years, Alabama often demanded of 
ihe United Stales her dues from this fund. Not receiving them, and 
unable to postpone her puWic improvements, she was finally coerced to 
raise the means by the issne of Slate bonds, bearing interest. The fact 
of her wants is thus evidenced. Mean while her non taxation siipula- 
tion was extended from five to ten years, and in most instances to seven- 
teen. Her waste lands passed lo the United States, and she herself was 
held to tiie very letter of strict performance. And (o crown the whole, 
is Ihe fact that the United States, becoming possessed of (he bonds of 
Alabama, issued in 1836, to the amount of one million six hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand dollars, which bonds were issued (in pan) 
in consequence of (he United Slates' default, have invariably demanded 
and enforced the prompt payment of semi-annual interest thereon, from 
their issne to this day. Yet during all this lime the United Strties 
were in fad the debtor, and Alabama the creditor, to a certain ex(ent. 
This is a very important consideration. It alone is deemed to be de- 
cisive for the present claim. Let us look at (he facts, and apply lot hem 
llie common and indisputable rules of all dealing. In 1836, the United 
Stales became possessed of certain bonds of Alabama, and have ever 
since received interest on them at six per cent. But in 1836, and for 
many years prior, (he United States owed Alabama $103,991 20, (in 
round terms $104,000.) Consequendy, Alabama wasenli(led,in 1836, 
to have that sum endorsed on (he bonds, and thereby to have so much 
of ihe principal absolutely and forever discharged. 

The account on these bonds would then have stood thus: 

Total amount of bonds - . . . |gl,G97,000 

Less by amount due Alabama, say - - - 104,000 

Baiancedue,and on which Alabama is lo pay inleresl, $1,593,000 
By the error of (he United Stales (his indisputable credit was not 
given; and in consequence Alabama was wrongfully held lo pay in- 
terest on the face amount of her bonds, and has been thus held to pay 
from 1836 (0 the present time. Consequently, she has overpaid the 
legal interest by paying interest on this $104,000, which she did not 
owe. The semi-annual interest on Ihat sum, at six per cent., is $3,120. 
Each payment thereof was wrong. Twenty-eight of them have been 
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made. In a schedule lieieto attached, marked exhibit B, is coniaiiied 
the accouni of ihese illegal overpaymenis. 

If, therefore, the United States should repudiate aliogeiher the pay- 
ment of interest upon the balance due the Stale, yet here is another 
wholly distinct ground of claim by Alabama — il is to ^et back moneys 
v>rongfuUy overpaid by her to the United States. 

But it is contended that every good principle, and the usage of the 
United Stales, entiile her to interest on the $1,04,000 for the entire 
period of its being due. 

The United States always charge interest upon indebtedness, as an 
indispensable element of accouni. They have so charged Alabama and 
the other fund Slates; and, when the latter owed interest on their bonds 
in the United Stales' possession, ihe United Stales nol only charged in- 
leresi, but actually applied ihe Stale's per ceniage to discharge the in- 
terest; and that, too, although the per ceniage was not an open sum, 
but a trust fund, pledged to a specific use, and one in which every 
Slate in the Union had an interest and title, as well as the indebted 
Stale. 

Let these lules work bolh ways. As the United Slates charged Ala- 
bama interest on a presumed indebtedness, why should not they in 
turn pay her interest on an actual one? 

As ihe United Stales charge the fund States interest, and detain their 
per ceniage to pay it, why should noi the Uiiiied tSiales in turn pay in- 
terest on their per ceniage when wrongfully detained') 

When Alabama paid interest wrongfully, on money she did nol owe, 
why should not the wrong be made right by the United Slates return- 
ing ihe money wrongfully received ? 

To answer these questions otherwise than affirmatively would be to 
eink the sovereignly of the Stales in that of the United States; for the 
United States cannot escape from the force of these established rules, 
except under the plea of ihe pterogaiive of sovereignly. Are ihe 
Slates less sovereign, or less seized of rights, than ihe United Stales, the 
creature and representative of them alt? IVay! It is they ihal are the 
real sovereigns, and the actual source of political life and power in the 
United Stales. 

And why should not the United Slates pay, and Alabama receive in- 
terest? Her right to i\i% principal vios conceded, and il has been paid. 
Her rigiit to it twenty-five years ago has also been conceded . Her de- 
mand of it, the injury inflicted upon her by its detention, the errors of 
the United States, and their use of her money, are all alike unques- 
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(ioiied. Why, then, should not iiiierest be paid? Interest is at once 
llie measure of, and coinpensalioii for, the damage; the equivalent tu 
the one parly for deteiilion, paid by the other for the use of money. 

Why, then, should it not be piiid"? Is it that its paymeril, in ihia 
case, would conflict with the practice of the Government? We will 
examine the subject, and prove that, so far from conflicting, it would 
be in strict conformity with its theory and practice under every admin- 
istration. 

The payment of interest by the United Slates has been often dis- 
cussed, and has recently undergone so thorough an investigation, that 
it is unnecessary liere to go into the subject at large. A few cases will 
be given, and remarks made upon them, to show ihat the case of Ala- 
bama comes well within the rules which sustain the payment of inter- 
est, and is distinguished by strong characteristics from those cases which 
are without them. 

The great bulk of opinion and decision respecting the payment of 
interest by the United Stales has been given under circumstances not 
applicable lo the present case. Nearly all relate to the allowance of 
interest by the Depariments or Executive officers. It is their power 
that is chiefly examined, and their allowance of interest that is can- 
vassed and censured. Congress may be jealous of the exercise of so 
dangerous a power by merely Executive officers, but Alabama seeks 
Congressional, and not Departmental action. 

Another marked distinction between this and ordinary cases is the 
fact, that the latter are the claims of individuals, unknown to the Gov- 
ernment until presented, vouched, and allowed. They then, for the 
first time, become a debt against the United States. 

The case of Alabama is in strong distinction. It is the claim of an 
equal and a sovereign. It arises under a treaty compact, (for these 
compacts are in the nature of treaties, and are entitled to the usages ap- 
purtenant to compacts between sovereignties.) lis existence is made 
known by the treaty. It is secured by law. It begins where the other 
class of claims ends, being founded on a debt against the United Stales, 
under a compact, and a law executory of it. The United Stales are 
bound to take notice of it, and to provide for i s d e payirent as for 
any other national obligation, even without spec il demin i It is a 
question of right arising from p. compact, and notii on^ ml demand. 
Therefore rules, properly applicable to individual ca^es hi lo reach 
this. Nothing is in common lo the two, except that both i e called by 
the common name of " claims." 
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The general rule applicable lo claims mov he gathered from ihe 
opinion of Auorney Generat Tanej , m Major Thorpe's case, (p. S41,) 
(Allorney General's opinion.) lis =ub'iance is thai (here is no legal or 
consiiiutional objection lo the allowance of inteiesl by Executive offi- 
cers " if justly due," but (bat ibe cases are raie in which interest can 
be " justly due," the Uniied Stolps being preaiimed lo be always ready 
lo pay. (For ibis opinion see exbibit D.) 

Ii follows that the converse of the proposition in this opinion must be 
equally true, and therefore that .there may be claims where interest is 
" jusily due," and that ibe officers ought lo pay interest on them. By 
referring to the opinion, il will be seen that this conclusion is inevitable 
from its reasoning, and ihat this cliiss of cases are those in which the 
claim in proper shape is before llie Government, and delay of payment 
is caused by the default of the United Stales. 

The test upon which ihe exemption of the United Slates from in- 
terest is made to depend is the fact — wliich of ihe parlies delayed ihe 
payment of ihe principal? Who was in default? in the case under 
consideration, Mr, Taney reasons it u The a u n fli re 

not forbid lo pay interest, if it is ] ly d e Bu I e Un ed 
States are always ready lo pay, when a I n n p p hap b f re 
them; therefore il can rarely happen I I" y ] 1 h ble 

with interesi." Why? Because i 1 f ul f ! 1 an ys 
theopinicn. Hence, then, it is ihe/u I \ Id lej f ^n 

interest demand. 

When, therefore, the Uniied Slate a f 1 wlen I 1 n in 
proper shape, is before them, and that the delay of payment is theirs, 
the case is one of those " rare " occurrences, which the Attorney Gene- 
ral deemed possible, though noi likely, where ihe United Stales are 
" justly chaigeable with interest;" and it becomes a subject of demand 
so just, ihal even the accounting officers might pay il. 

It scarcely needs lo be remaiked, ihal ihe ease of Alabama is pre- 
cisely one of those rare exceptions. Demand for her due, apart 
from special demand, was always before the Government, under the 
obligations of a treaty compact; and ihe provisions of an executory 
law. This continued notice and demand rendered any non-payment 
a clear case of laches. The United Slates themselves admit the per- 
petual obligation of this demand, by making adjustments and payments 
from year lo year of the per centage, without special demand. 

The claim is therefore one which, in the opinion of Chief Justice 
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Taney, even llie accounling officers oiiglil lo pny; nnJ if so, ilieii, « 
fortiori, is Congress bound lo pay ii. 

We ivil! now consider unoiher case. 

On page 542, Aitorney General's opinions, is found an opinion of 
Mr. Wilt on cerlain reciprocal rights and duties of ihe Government and 
the Slates, ii was given on ttie claim of Virginia foi inieresi, under an 
act of Congress which guaranteed payinenl of her expenses during ihe 
war with Great Brilain, with interest. His reasoning is, that wliere ilie 
United Slates fail lo do a ihing, to ilie perfovtnance of which iliey are 
bound, and the State does it from necesMty, and obiains the means 
by borrowing on interest, the United Siales are bound lo make the 
State good, in principal and inteiesl. 

Here, again, Alabama presents a case of entire analogy. The United 
States were bound lo pay her moneys for internal improvements. They 
failed lo do so. The improvements were indispensable lo the Slate. 
The want of commercial facilities were aa fatal lo her inleresis as (he 
presenceof an invading enemy to Virginia. She was therefore compelled 
lo make (he improvements in self defence. She borrowed money for 
the purpose, and paid interest for ils use. According lo Mr. Wirt, 
then, " the United Stales having failed to make such provision, and 
ilie Slate having to defend itself" (make the improvement) " by means 
of her own resources, the expenditure ihus incurred forms a debt 
against the United Stales which ihey are bound to reimburse;" and 
as " the State has been obliged to bonow," " and pay inieiesl, such 
debt is essentiiilly a debt due by the Uniied Slates, and boih ihe prin- 
cipal and interest are to be paid by the United Stales," 

We next invite altenlion to a remarkable case, in which ihe Uniied 
Stales interwove in the code of her own polity, and of national usage, 
ihe principle that the payment of interest was indispensable to ihe just 
satisfaction of an acknowledged debt, under circumstances and reason- 
ing of striking applicability to the jwesenl case. 

The case cited is found in Mi. Wirt's opinion (page 560) on the 
convenlion of St. Petersburgh. This was an award by the Em- 
peror of Russia on certain questions between England and Ihe United 
States, arising out of ihe war of 1812. It awarded "just indem- 
nification" lo the United States for slaves and property carried away 
during the war. The question was, whether the "just indemnifica- 
tion" included interest as well as principal; or whether the indemnity 
stopped at the naked value of the property. The Urilish commissioner 
contended against interest. Mr. Wirt reasons thus; 
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"A wrong mnst be repaired in whole, if it would be indemnified; 
ihai a repnittiion of ^ or | would not be enough; thai ihe taking away 
tlie properly originally was wrong, and the continuance of the posses- 
sion of (be properly was an additional wrong; that the property was 
detained U years in violation of a treaty; that it is not consistent with 
the usage of naiions to redress wrong by a mere return of Ihe naked 
value, wiihoiii interest, even of belligerent nations, far less of friendly 
powers;" and be concludes by deciding that interest is a necessary part 
of the indemniiy. 

The facts of this case are subslanlially those of Alabama; and the 
reasoning of Mr. Wirt applies with unanswerable strength. There 
was a treaty compact berween the United States and Great Britain; so 
between the United Slates and Alabama. Great Brilain violated the 
one, (he United Slates (he other; one by commission, the other by 
omissimi. The one did what she ought not to have done, (take proper- 
ly;) the other left undone what they ought (o have done, (pay money.) 
In both cases there was cciual transgression. The United Stales 
claimed to be made whole by Great Britain; Alabama now claims ihe 
same of ibe Uni(ed States. The original act of Great Britain was de- 
cided by the award of the Emperor of Russia to be a wrong committed 
in 1815. The original act of the United Stales was decided by her 
own officers, in their official capaciiy,tQ be a wrong committed in 1S31. 
Great BriiaJn and the United Slates both admit the wrong, and offer 
reparaiion by pay ment of the naked value at the perpetration of the wrong 
— i. e., the principal. But Mr. Wirt says the detaining was an equal 
wrong with the original acl ; that the parlies lost the use of their proper- 
ty, and that the only proper indemniiy is reparaiion for the whole of it, 
— for the original and the co»(mwin^ wrong — and that inlerest is a neces- 
sary part of (he indemniScation under the law of naiions. Accordingly , 
the United States demanded inlerest of Great Brilain, and finally en- 
forced it— enforced it as the due measure of national redress of wrong, 
as esiablished by usage and principle. And such measure of redress 
Alabama confidently expects lo receive from the United Slates. It is 
not lo be believed that ihe United Stales will now reverse great national 
principles for which they successfully contended, because of their own 
reversed position from creditor lo dehlor. Were the Uniled States lo 
reverse a great piinciple Ums solemnly and conspicuously seiiled, and 
lo reverse it liere, where its rule is against ihem,such antagonist action 
would necessarily impair confidence in the faith of the Government, 
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and destroy dmt fixity which is so essenlial in the principles and pro- 
cedure of Government. 

The foregoing cases shaw, thai ihe chiiiii of Alabama for interesi 
is well sustained by the principles and usage of our Government. 

We will now adduce another class of cases to show what has been 
the action of Congress. 

As might be expected from a body possessing the power, almost un- 
limited, over claims, its action will be found more liberal than thai of 
mere Executive officers. Lil>eraIity,generosity,andan enlarged equity, 
no less than strict justice, charnclerize their acts. 

The cases cited will he those only in which interest has been paid 
as the due measure of relief. 

1st. Where money is the basis of relief, inleiest is aJJi-d as spar! of ihe remedy. 

Smith and Gates had purchased lands of the U. S. Title proved 
defective. Principal and inieresl were allowed. (U.S. S.,vol.6, 
p. 72.) 

/osAua Sonrfs, collector, was sued for vessel seized; he claimed for 
damages of the U. S.; he was allowed interest and costs. (Vol. 6, U. 

5. S.,p. 150.) 

John Thompson; interest allowed on money advanced, and also on 
services. (Vol. 6, p. 208.) 

William Tharpe; interest allowed on claim for services and bill of 
charges. (Vol. 6, p. 476.) 

Thomas Richardson, a sutder, to protect himself, he look oul letters 
of administration, to soldiers who owed him. Repaid with interest, to 
extent of funds due to soldiers. {Vol. 6, p. 558.) 

Marius G. Gilbert; the same. (Vol 6, p. 631.) 

2ii. Ill cases of accounts with the U. S., and olso where a balance is found against the U. 
S., Congress pay a interest. (Such is the case of Alabama.) 

In 1802, Arthur St. Clair; his accounts referred to accounling offi- 
cers, and balance paid wiih interest, (Vol. 6, p. Itj.) 

Stephen Sayre , 1^01 ; his acc't settled and interest allowed. (Vol. 

6, p. 65.) 

T. Barclay, 1808, The same. {Vol. 6, p. 72.) 
Wm. Baynham, 1810. The same. {Vol. 6, p. 89.) 
Moses Young, 1810. The same. (Vol, 6, p. 89.) 
/. Wheaton, 1806; balance due him by award, $1,600; interesi from 
1807, added. (Vol. 6, p. 166.) 
R. Hills, 1819; account settled and interest paid. (Vol. 6, p. 231,) 
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Wm. Ocis,lS29. The same. {Vol. 6, p. 396.) 
ad, Iii case of unjualified delention ofprojHrtB by iheU. S., Congreaa pays ititereal to com- 
penaale for ihe delenljon. .iforliari, is interest due for delenlion of UMtwi;, it being always 
the subject of interest, but properly rarely. 

John Coles, 1802; vessel deiained al Gibraltar by American consul; 
damages and interest pnid. (Vol. 6, p. 51.) 

D. CoUon, 1R09; vessel delaiued; damages and interest paid. (Vol. 
6, p. 80.) 
4th. Interest is a. necessary part of indemnity. 

N. Green, indemnified in a cerlain sum, and interest paid. (Vol. 6, 
p. 9,28.) 

5ih. WlientheclaimiB founded on an equivalent rendered to the U.S., and the TI. S. have 
received value therefor, they will pay the claim with interest, even though it be barred by 
a contract f Lilly performed. 

Congress disregards every barrier to a compensation which is just in principle. (See 
case of John Sleinman and others.) 

SeiHrnaMOMrfo^Aersjin 1813, manufactured arms for the U.S., under 
a coiHract accompanied by a specimen. They delivered the arms and 
were paid ihe stipulated price. In 1826, ihey petitioned Congress for 
an additional allowance, because tlie arms were belter than was lequir- 
ed by the contract; also, because the Government had paid other con- 
tractors a higher price for same kind of articles under contracts. 

Of course, these petitioners had no pretence of right on which to 
found iheir claim. They had made their contract and received the 
stipulated price. 13 years passed away since ihe transaction was con- 
cluded. It rested entirely on equitable principles. But Congress en- 
teriaincd the claim , and passed an act, not only giving them the increas- 
ed rate, but also interest on it from 1813. (See vol. 6, U. S. S., p. 
345.) 

The cases last cited embrace the cardinal points of fhe Alabama 
claim. It, like them, is for interest. The basis of it (like point 1st) is 
money; like point 2d, it is a balance on account slated with the United 
States; like point 3d, it is a delenlion by the Uniled Slates, but of 
mo«ej/ instead of j^ro/eriy; like point 4th, interest is necessary to in- 
demnify the State for injury and for interest paid by Ihe Slate; and, 
like point 5th, the claim is founded on an ample equivalent rendered 
by her to the United States by the surrender of taxation. 

The comparison of the cases of Stienman and Alabama is this: both 
rendered value to the United Stales under contracts; to Stienman the 
United States performed in full; to Alabama they failed, l^ienman 
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faargnined wiih his eyes open, and a sample in his hand, was paid liis 
price in fuil, and acquiesced for thirteen years; yet Congress overlooked 
all but (he original value, increased Ihe price, and added inieresi (o 
boot. In the case of Alabama, no contract bars her. True, a contract 
there is, but i£ throws its heavy weight in her favor, and not ngalnsi her. 
We shiiU now ciie a class of cases in which the United States have 
invariably paid interest lo the States, as the "just compensation" for 
iheir performance of acts which it was the duly of tlie United Slates to 
do. This legislative action practically illustrates and sustains the piin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Wirt in the case of Virginia, and quoted on 
page It conclusively establishes the principle ihat, in all cases 

of suitable emergency, the Slates may discharge duties which of right 
pertain lo the United Slates alone, but which they omit through laches 
or necessity. 

But it shows more. It eslablishes, also, the principle contended for, 
that the Stales, as sovereigns in themselves, and component parts of the 
common sovereignty representing their Union, siand on a pklform of 
equality when respeciively dealing with ihe united body; that preroga- 
tives, which attach to sovereignties in (heir intercourse wi(h individuals, 
are lost in the co-extensive privileges of ihe equal. Accordingly, we 
find that, in the accounts of the latter class, the ordinary rule, that 
governs adjustmenls between individuals, prevails. In their cases — the 
cases of equals — interest, unless waived by law or coniract, attaches to 
non-payment, as an indispensable consequence. In a 2d class of cases — 
that of sovereigns and individuals — ihe equality of condition is lost, and 
with it ihe rule also. But in ihe 3d class ihe equality is restored, and 
with it the rule is again eslablished. 

And siill more, this legislation, in connexion with the preceding cases, 
shows how vast the field is, from which spring the elements of demand 
for interest, as the due measure of satisfaction for the honor and faith of 
ihe Uniled Stales. They exhibit the extent of exception lo the rule, 
generally deemed so fixed, ihat the United Stales never pay interest, 
and prove ihat, like every rule, it has iis just exceptions. 

March 3, 1825, vol. 4, U. S, S., page 132.— Interest to Virginia on 
expenditures for the United States during the war of 1812. 

May 13, 1836, vol. 4, U.S, S., page 161.— The same lo Maryland. 

May 20, 1826, vol. 4, page 175.— The same lo Delaware. 

May 20, 1820, vol. 4, page 177.— The same to Baltimore. 

May 22, 1826, vol, 4, page 193.— The same to New York. 

March 3, 1827, vol. 4, page 240.— The same to Pennsylvania. 
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March 32, 1832.— Tlie Bame to South Carolina. 

In addition to iliese casfta, are two in wliicli tlie present Seiiate passed 
bills giving interest to Georgia and Maine. 

A large mass of precedent has now been shown in every department 
of the Government, all concurring tn a common principle. The opin- 
ions of Attorney Generals Wirt and Taney, the practice of the Govern- 
ment in its foreign and domestic relations, the legislation of Congress, 
and the dealings wiih the States of ihe Union, harmonize in establish- 
ing that the Slate of Alabama is eniitled to interest in a case so analo- 
gous lo the numerous instances oiled. 

It only remains lo be seen what the law of nations, and the policy 
of our own laws suggest as applicable lo the case. But iwo authorities 
will be cited. Let them speak for themselves. 

Valtelsays: "All the promises, the conventions, all ihe contracts of 
the sovereign, are naturally subjected to the same rules as those of pri- 
vate persons." — (Vattel, lib. 2, chap. 14, p. 2J3.) 

The eminent jurist, /us^t'ce S(orj(, says, in Thorndike vs. United 
Slates, (1 Mason's Rep,, 20:) "If (he present were a contract between 
private citizens, ihere can be no doubt that ihe court would be bound 
lo give interest upon Ihe contract up to the lime of payment; and if by 
law the amount due on (he contract could be pleaded as a tender or 
a set-off to a private debt, it would be a good bar in the full extent of 
ihe principal and inierest due at the lime of such tender or set-off. Nay, 
more: if ihe note or promise were made by a citizen to the Government, 
the latter might enforce iis claim lo the like extent. Can it make any 
difference in ihe construction of (lie contract that the Government is the 
debtor, instead of the creditor^ In reason, in justice, in equity, it 
ought to make none, and there is not a scintilla of law lo jnslify any. 
If a suit could be maintained against (he Goverunjent, 1 do not perceive 
why it would not be as much the duly of the court lo render judgment 
in such suit for (he principal and inleresi, in ihe same manner, and lo 
the same extent, as it would in the case of private citizens. The Unit- 
ed Slates have no prerogative lo claim one law upon their own coii- 
tracls as creditors, another as debtors. If as creditors they are enii- 
lled 10 inleresi; as debtors, they are bound also to pay it." 

The force and propriety of this reasoning must slrikc every one- 
Were ihe United States then to refuse inierest lo Alabama, they would 
do that for which Mr. Justice Story says "ihey have no prerogative," 
and far less have they law. As creditors enforcing inierest from Great 
Biitain under treaty, and from ihe Slates under contract; but aa debtois 
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refusing lo pny it, though llieir debt is admitted, and the instiiimenis 
ore (lie same, what would it be but to assume, under the iron liami of 
power, (he posifion for whicli the great juris( expressly declares there 
is neither law nor prerogative? 

Such action by the Uni(ed Slates cannot be contemplated. A dig- 
nified and honorable nation, it only needs to know the rig!i(, to do ii; 
and in their dealing with Alabama, they will doubtless conclude , when 
they know llie facts, (hat in the jurist's words, "as credilora they have 
taken interest of (he Stale, as debtors they are bound also lo pay it." 

To close this branch of the argument, it only remains to notice the 
contrast between this and a recent case, the subject of much discussion. 
The Galpkin claim was originally against (he Indians — '.hen against 
Great Britain— next against Georgia; but, in the opinion of its oppo- 
nen(s, never a just one against the United States, It did not originate 
against them; and if it lay against them at all, it was only by implica- 
tion. Thus the first great element necessary for an interest claim was 
here uncertain, i. e. , t!ie actual right of claimant (o the principal from 
the United States. 

Greater contrast cannot exist than does exist, in the foregoing re- 
spects, between the Galphin and the Alabama claims. The latter arises 
from a coniract with the United States — is the equivalent for a value 
paid to the United States. The Galphin principal was paid under a 
la(e act of Congress — as a malter of grace, say some; but, at any rate, 
as a matter of discretion, Alabama's principal accrued under a treaty 
compact, and was paid as a rt^hi, without Congressional aid. 

But the gravamen of (iie Galphin case was, that Executive officers 
paid interest without a special enactment by Congress. Its opponents 
do not allege that interest is not to be paid by the United States under 
any circumstances, or (hat Congress cannot order its payment; but they 
object to its unauthorized payment by Executive officers as an undue 
exercise of power. 

It is to Congress Alabama comes and appeals for justice. She sup- 
plicates not for /auor, but asks iox rights — rights admitted, and long 
withheld; and she comes with clean hands. Her iz.\\\\ (o the nation 
and to individuals is untarnished. She has never been behind her sis- 
ter States in upbuilding and sustaining the institutions of our coun- 
try; and, in the early policy of encouraging the sales of public lands 
she has submitted lo more sacrifices than any of the land States. 

Would it comport with the dignity of a great nation to withhold jus- 
tice in the present case? The United States demandeil and received 
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from Great Britain that justice in a similar case; they exact it from the 
States of the Union; ihey enforce it from their own citizens In all deal- 
ings with them. Is it consistent, is it right, that a rule should exist, 
always in favo?- of a nation, but never against her? 

Are the great principles of justice to be powerless, when a nation is 
the subject of their application? And is this Union to protect itself be- 
hind ihe doctrine of the English crown, that "the King can do no 
wrong?" 

Nay, rather let the contrary doctrine obtain; let justice be ever most 
inflexible, fair dealing most pure, and honor most scrupulous in (he 
dealings of a nation, herself the asserter and the exemplar of an un- 
swerving code of principles, as the only foundation on which a nation's 
true prosperity and glory can rest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JEFF. F. JACKSON, 
Agent for the Slate of Alaba-ma. 

Washington, Jane 25, I860. 
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APPENDIX. 



Sliowing ihe inleresi whicli the Stale of Alabama now claims. See 
(lie last column of Slalement. 

The following Slalement exliibils the sums paid for lands in Alaba- 
ma, wiih the dates when paid, but which were withheld from the fund 
account of the State until the reslateraent thereof— ^i^ ALL THESE 
FACTS BEING TAKEN PROM THE OFFICIAL STATE- 
MENT OF THE TREASURY ,NOW OF RECORD THERE .^ 

It also exhibits the Slate's per centage on these omitted payments; 
the period for which it was unpaid; and the interest thereon at 6 per cent. 
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Is 


March 31 


610 49 


30 52 


93 3 


42 55 


1827 


Od 




8,840 93 


442 04 


93 - 


603 96 


18-7 


3d 


Sept. 30 


4.819 56 


240 62 


99 9 




1898 


3d 


Sept. 30 


310 99 


15 54 


91 9 


20 93 


1839 


lat 


March 31 


1,449 10 


79 45 


21 3 


93 44 


18'>9 


2d 


June 30 


7,214 09 


360 70 


91 - 


454 44 


18 9 


3d 


Sept. 30 


5,015 03 


950 75 


20 9 


312 08 


1831 


la 


March 31 


669 87 


34 49 


19 3 


39 65 


1831 


2d 


June 30 


2.845 95 


142 26 


19 ~ 


1G2 07 


1831 


3d 


Sept. 30 


3,746 33 


187 31 


18 9 


210 57 




8188,028 03 


$14,670 65 
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STATEMENT— ConlinueJ. 
CAHABA DISTRICT. 



Period when salea were 




Amount of 


Slate'a per 


Amount of interest, at 6 










per cent. , on 9[al«'e por- 










tion, from dale when 










due to 30th June, 1850, 
end of 9d quarter. 


r«a.. 


Q^r.,. 


Period, 


Amounl, 












Frs. mot. 




isai 


3ii qr.,enJingSepl. 


30 


Sa4l).G43 40 


«12,4S3 17 


98 9 


jeajoT 1* 






31) 








913 40 




3d " ■' Sepl. 


3(1 


aS5 48 


14 27 


96 y 


22 74 




3J ■' " Sept. 


3(1 


194,815 60 


9.740 79 


94 9 


14,464 89 






31 » 








4,1C7 83 










9,087 67 


21 - 


9,630 4G 




lu " " March 31 


3,GS8 31 


181 D] 


19 3 


210 01 






3U 


3S,638 00 


1,B31 90 


19 - 


9,202 99 




8591,745 46 


#46,019 3S 



HUNTSVTLLE DISTRICT. 



]sai 


3d or.. 


ending Sept, 30 


J658,489 95 


S39,924 4G 


98 9 


$56,794 43 






" Sept. 30 


4,179 43 




97 9 


347 71 


IK24 


M " 


" Sept. 30 


980 18 


14 00 


95 9 


21 63 


IH24 






1,078 27 


53 91 


95 6 


82 36 


IH2,'i 


1st " 


" March 31 


51,986 08 


2,599 30 


95 3 


3,937 73 


IK2,'> 


2d " 


" June 30 


20,773 99 




25 - 


1,558 00 


1N26 


3d " 


" Sept. 30 


9,077 43 


453 87 


23 9 


646 71 




4th •' 




■ 3,695 42 


184 77 


23 6 


960 38 


IS9V 


let " 


" March 31 


3,833 96 


191 69 


23 3 


967 37 




9d " 


■' June 30 


30,326 48 


1,516 39 


23 - 


2,099 31 




3d " 


" Sept. 30 


41,315 44 


9,065 77 


aa 9 


2,819 64 




2a " 






C3 








8d " 


" Sept. 30 




3 96 








4Lh ■' 


" Dec 31 


375 52 


18 77 


21 6 


24 08 




let " 


" March 31 




171 50 










" June 30 


67,965 67 


2,863 98 


21 - 


.%G07 59 






" Sept. 30 


39,013 99 


1 950 66 


90 9 






4th " 




150,8^6 43 




19 6 






Ist " 


'■ March 31 


16.395 70 


819 78 


19 3 








" June 30 


337,944 34 


11,397 21 


19 - 


19.992 77 






" Sept. 30 
St. Stephen' 


30,892 60 


1,544 63 


18 9 


1,737 55 




$1,351,331 .57 


99,616 23 






14.670 65 
46.019 36 












Grand total. 










8160,306 93 
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